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It all depends on 


| WHERE YOU BEGIN 


and WHERE YOU STOP 


I CAN think of no moment in Europe’s past history up to nine 
years ago when a situation such as that now existing in Berlin 
Would not have put out the last flicker of hope in even the most 


iisanely optimistic. 
400k innocent tn retrospect. 

i The mere fact that the war between 
the West and the Soviets still remains 
Old” on the day this ig written— 
day, June 27—makes sense only 
do tetlise—as most people certainly 
9 not—that “cold war” is not just 
% term used by journalists, because it 
Sounds picturesque, to describe a 
ane-dong propaganda fight. It is 
Re ter horrible extension of the 
“ans of modern warfare, not taken 
88 seriously as it ought to be until a 
f8Y or two ago, because it did not 

om to threaten life directly. But in 
"S Most recent development applied 
© Berlin it has lost even this slight 
Tedeeming feature. The lives of two 
‘million people in the British and 
dapenican sectors of Berlin are en- 
®ngered by the Soviet blockade. 


Counter-attractions 


MR. BEVIN, staying in London 
«:, OVer the week-end, has called the 
*Ituation serious; M. Bidault has de- 
atibed it as perilous. But through- 
ae this last week, which has brought 
0 a head, the talk in London pubs 
xs, been about the Second Test 
Wash and in mixed clubs about 
imbledon. In America it has been 
peut the Republican Convention at 
a lladelphia, and in Paris about the 
-alition Government’s chances vi 
weal into the autumn and_ the 
i; Inter, As for those for whom 
_€rnational affairs are the day’s Tor- 
andi? cross-word puzzle, generally 
a Ing unsolved in a_ stupefying 
a} adache, the most notable thing 
Peden them is that the Berlin dead- 
honigs has produced undisguised joy 
has oS & Small section of them. It 
aS precipitated a group of optimists, 
Oa claim hard realism for their 
My ot that it is all to the good that 
bri nwation should have arisen which 
Tees matters, willy-nilly, to a head. 
of &v say, not without a substratum 
hoy rath, that the Westerners may 
why have to produce a policy—a thing 
eet they have never yet had; that 
is the most ideally perfect negative 
Useless against the most faulty 
ady ves and that what the Soviets 
ete, for Germany has always 
h oe Positive, whereas the Westerners 
“8 presented only the negative of 
anes ications about democracy, ad- 
any €d by the British, the Americans 
Mua, the French—with occasional 
. *rels among themselves, 


My sector right or wrong 


VEN at this crucial moment agree- 
ee et between the three Western 
ang tt 1s not absolutely ‘wholehearted; 
; ie point where a slight difference 


ie Sts is fundamentally important. It 


with moreover, which no Berliner 
Over}, ” allowed by the Russians to 
We Sqk. But to see it from this side, 
t pe ast decline to let the history of 
-Yoad prlock begin with the Russians’ 
in th, ocks and rail-cuts culminating 
aye blockade, as is done in most of 
Athi ePers. The Russians, equally 
eeatily, start somewhere else; and, 
Yegqg Ctybody knows who has ever 
two contradictory versions of 


PEACE NEWS IN PARIS 


Dur; 
Ay, Bg the month of July and 
disnpse copies of Peace News will be 
ad on most of the newspaper 
‘Weyy,0,!2 Paris which sell foreign 
" Opies will be on sale on 
Y morning as in Britain, 


| ; hals, 
4 TM these - Sent from England by 
Ls 


| i, 


By comparison, the whole summer of 1939 


COMMENTARY 
by 
ROY SHERWOOD 


any chapter of history, whether a 
thine appears to be right or wrong 
at the end nearly always depends on 
the precise point at which you start to 
investigate it. » 

Fox the Russians the Berlin dead- 
lock begins with the Westerners’ de- 
cision to introduce, without Soviet 
consent, a new currency in their occu- 
pation zones, extending into their 
Berlin sectors; and thus forcing the 
Russians, in self-defence, to stop 
every chink in the Iron Curtain 
through which the black marketeers 
of Western Germany might try to 
infiltrate their hoards into the Soviet 
zone, with disastrous effects on its 
economy. Both versions are nar- 
rowly true, and neither goes down to 
the root of the trouble. 


Wedge in Western unity 


Q)N the surface all seems well with 

western unity, and The Observer 
(June 27) speaks good sense, accord- 
ing to the values of power politics, in 
concluding its leading article with the 
words :— 

“Tf we have the moral strength to face 
war now rather than retreat, we shall see 
that there will be no war and that it will 
he the aggressors who retreat. If we 
falter, and if Berlin falls, we shall, within 
the next two years, lose all Germany and 
all continental Europe through the utter 
demoralisation of their democratic forces 
in the face of ruthless ang emboldened 
Communism. Within three years Russia— 
according to the experts—will have de- 
veloped atomic weapons. Once she has 
done that we shall not find her restrained 
by those pacifist scruples which ennoble, 
without embaldening, us. The moment 
when this fatal progression can be checked 
is now... .” 

That might be Middleton Murry 
speaking, in his new convictions. And 
yet I must disagree not only on 
pacifist grounds but also on a merely 
political -basis. Listen to this, taken 
from the same issue of The Observer 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6). 
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Street, 


THREE PENCE 


U.S. CONGRESS APPROVES CONSCRIPTION 


Absolute Exemption—not 
Alternative Service 


—demands War Resisters League 


HE Executive Committee of the U.S. War Resisters’ League, 
meeting at Butler, New Jersey, on June 20, 1948, received 

by radio the news of the adoption by Congress of the Bill con- 
scripting men between 19 and 26 years of age for 21 months of 


military service. 

The Committee unanimously 
re-adopted the stand it took in 
1944 on the question of peace- 
time conscription, saying: 

“We are opposed to conscription and 
ask for nothing but the abolition 
of conscription. 

“T¢ is our conviction that the only 
way conscience can be recognised 
is by provision for absolute exemp- 
tion of all who are opposed to con- 
scription. 

“Therefore we will Work on behalf 
of all men who are opposed to 
conscription, whether they aecept 


- MANCHESTER’S 
PEACE WEEK 


A week of open-air, lunch-hour 
Peace Meetings is being organised 
by the Manchester Central Group 
of the Peace Pledge Union from 
July 5 to 9, culminating on the 
Friday evening, July 9, with a 
meeting at 7.80 p.m. at the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 


MPYHE lunch-hour meetings will be 

held on an open site in Market 
Street, opposite the Royal Exchange 
in the centre of the_city. Stuart 
Morris will speak on Friday and the 
Rev. Russell Pope on Wednesday, 
other local speakers being supported 
by Kenneth Trueman during the 
week. It is hoped to make public the 
PPU message, to inform all interested 
of the existence of our movement and 
to speed the sale of Peace News. The 
Test Match at Old Trafford will pro- 
vide an additional opportunity for the 
sale of Peace News. 

Manchester has not* had such an oppor- 
tunity for some time past, so that members 
and non-members will find a stimulus by 
attending «ny of the Junch-hour meetings 
and especially the final indoor meeting. 
Offers of help in speaking or in selling Peace 
News should be sent to PPU, 41 John Dalton 
Manchester, 2. c 

L.c. 


THE NEW ORDER IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


Yugoslav peasants building a Co-operative Centre for their village. 
E. V. Tempest describes his meeting with these voluntary workers 
on page three. 


alternative service or do not accept 

it. Our purpose will be to gain 

the absolute freedom of men from 
conscripted service of any kind, 

* whether in prison or out of prison. 

“We are completely opposed to the 
acceptance of responsibility by 
pacifists for the direction or admin- 
istration of alternative service, 

“We arge our Government to propose 
to the United Nations the univer- 
sal abelition of conscription.” 

The aim of the Conscription Bill is 
to build up a 2,000,000-man military 
establishment. 

MINORITY REPORT 

Five Congressmen sitting on the 
Armed Services Committee, which 
earlier considered the Bill, said im‘a 
minority report:—“ Should this Bill 
become law, the American family 
will be disrupted, the American 
school system will be greatly endan- 
gered, the American standard of liv-" 
ing will be substantially lowered, and 
Congress will have become the in- 
strumentality of a relatively small 
group of military men who have long 
sought to fasten upon this country 2 
system of universal military training. 

In their judgment, as the evidence 
before the Committee amply, proved, 
the proposed Bill was being advanced 
in an atmosphere of fear engendered 
by selfish interests, when as a matter 
of fact the threat of war does not 
exist and even the period of tension 
is lessening. The enactment of con- 
scription would provide more grist 
for the war propaganda mill with the 
result that international tensions 
would be heightened many-fold and 
the chances for war correspondingly 


increased. 

“The effects of this programme are not 
understood by the people,” the report de- 
clares, pointing out that the enormous cost 
of the military establishment will mean less 
goods for civilians, ‘(We are at a stage 
where there is no slack in the use of our 
resources, and the imposition of a huge, 
permanent conscription pregramme will 
mean less housing, fewer cars ang prab- 
ably a return ta petrol rationing. The 
civilian economy ill be denied materials 
for the production of consumers’ goods in 
order to meet the demands for equipment 
for the £5,000,000,000 military budget he- 
ginning in July of this year. 

“We do not believe that a sound 
and adequate defence system requires 
the police state methods of compul- 
sion; on the contrary we are con- 
vinced by the testimony presented to 
the Committee that voluntary 
methods of recruitment can yield 


satisfactory results.” 


FOOTNOTE: Howard K. Smith, CBS 
commentator, said in a recent re- 
port from Geneva, that although 
present-day panic was based on @ 
fear of war between Russia and 
Amerien there was no visible pomt 
of conflict. 

“In crisis point Czechoslovakia,” 
Howard Smith declared “there are 
no Russians and no Americans. 

“In erisis point Trieste, there are 
American, British, and Yugoslav 
troops, bué not a Russian within 
rocket range. ? 

“In Itoly—perhans the main hot 
snot of the season—American “war- 
shine hove naval bases, but there 
are no Russians. 

“In  Gyeece--there are 
advisers and British troops, 
again no Russians. 

“The same is true of China. , 

“Tt's pretty hard to have a war with 
an aggressor if he iswt around to 
do any aggressing.” 


American 
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Gt. Britain Abroad. 
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or direct from the above address. 


WATCHWORDS 


T is safe to say that if the fore- 
most pacifist leader of this cen- 
tury, Mahatma Gandhi, had made his 
watchword, “No war with Britain,” 
he would not have carried much 
weight in India. Gandhi’s policy was 
“War with Britain—by non-violent 
means.” Rather than whitewash the 
enemy, he preferred to run the risk 
of violence breaxing cut ainong his 
own followers. Consequently he was 
seldom labelled “defeatist.” Simi- 
larly, the policy of pacifists in Occu- 
pied Europe was not “ No war with 
Germany,’ but “ War with Germany 
—by non-violent means.” = 


It is the misfortune as much as the 
fortune of British pacitists that they 
have never been contronted with an 
alien. oppressor. For this reason they 
still are labelled “ defeatist.” Yet had 
Britain been invaded in 1940, 1t is 
certain that the one approach to the 
Nazis that would not have been ruin- 
ous to this country—and thererore in 
a real sense defeatist—would have 
been that of non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion. 

The kind of resistance envisaged by 
Churchill—on the beaches, in the 
mountains, up the trees—was actually 
the kind ordered by Hitler when the 
Allies stepped on German soil. 
it was called “ fanatical ’’—and it was. 
For had Hitler’s orders been obeyed, 
all that remained of civilised life in 
Germany would have perished among 
the ruins. That is why they were not 
obeyed. 

It was Hitler’s solitary merit con- 
sistently to mean what he said. When 
he spoke of “fighting to the last 
man,” he meant precisely that—an- 
ether word for it is Ntedergang: 
hence his disillusion and fury when 
those who had echoed his slogans pre- 
ferred surrender to national suicide. 
But the reaction of the ordinary Ger- 
man soldier to this fanaticism was one 
of weariness and disgust: a reaction 
vividly reflected in a little book which, 
after enjoying a wide circulation in 
Germany, has recently been trans- 
lated into English, in the Shelter 
with Hitler, by Gerhard Boldt (Cita- 
del Press, 2s.). 


It would be interesting to know 
whether, at. the present time, the Lith- 
uanians, Latvians and Estonians are 
putting up any non-violent resistance 
to the “ Satanic Government” of the 
USSR, comparable with that of the 
Norwegians in 1941. They may be. 
The evidence, however, tells otherwise; 
and the reason for this is not far to 
seek. Non-violent resistance, like any 
other, demands leadership and organis- 
ation, and these have no chance to 
emerge under a fully-fledged totali- 
farianism. It has often been pointed 
out that had India itself been subject 
to a Stalinist dictatorship, Gandhi’s 
movement would hardly have mater- 
jalised; Gandhi himself would have 
been liquidated as soon as he set foot 
on Indian soil. 


But those who most often stress 
this fail to draw the logical conclusion. 
For if, once a country is defeated and 
occupied (and so as not to be too hypo- 
thetical, let us recall that Britain is 
now militarily defenceless), armed re- 
sistance is suicidal and it is too late to 
begin organising unarmed: then, un- 
less we are prepared to submit and 
surrender our values, only, one lesson 
can properly be drawn: that organisa- 
tion and training for unarmed resist- 
ance should begin before an enemy is 
even in sight, before a single army has 
been defeated or a single territory 
eccupied: in fact—now. 


a 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
ell points of view relevant to. pacifiem. 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned. 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
ergan. Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
ments imply any endorsement of, or PPU 
eonnexion with, the matter advertised. 


Bal ward with enthusiasm to help him. 


' 


GANDHI 


AND 


EDUCATION 


i. The 


Project 


S Gandhi has pondered deeply over every phase and activity 
of life so he has ‘given a great deal of thought and attention 


to education. 


He has painted out that it should begin with the 


education and care of the mother before the child is born and 


maintained that it should continue during the whole of life. 


He 


believed that right education was part of the most important 
work for the reconstruction of India. 


Gandhi knew that education is the 
assistance of the development of all 
the faculties of the child and guiding 
those faculties in a way which will be 
most helpful to him; it should fit him 
to be of the greatest value to society. 
Gandhi, however, was essentially a 
practical man and knew well the con- 
ditions prevailing in the land, which 
must affect and give limitations to the 
type and method of education being 
organised. 


INDIAN CHARACTER 


The Indian, as compared with most 
European, was sensitive and highly 
strung and, for various reasons, in- 
cluding the country’s long dependance 
on a government not its own and also 
sickness and poverty, a sense of in- 
feriority and nervousness had tended 
to weaken his character. Adequate 
free education for every child in India 
would be impossible on account of its 
cost (many children of the poorest 
people always have to forgo the 
luxury of school in order to earn 
enough to help keep the family alive). 
With these considerations in mind, 
Gandhi was inspired with a plan which 
interested, but drew strong criticism 
from many of the important educa- 
tionists in India. Some of the most 
intelligent of them, however, came for- 


The new method which was evolved 
was called Bagic Education or Nayee 
Talim, and at the Wardha National 
Education Conference held in October 


| 1937, with Gandhi presiding, the fol- 


lowing resolutions were passed:— 

1, That in the opinion of this Conference 
free and compulsory education’ he pro- 
vided for seven years on a nation-wide 
scale. 

2, That the medium of instruction be the 
mother-tongue. 


3. That the Conference endorses the proposal 


made by Mahatma Gandhi that the pro- 


The first of three arttieles by 


BARBARA HARTLAND 


who spent a year working at the 
Basic Education School at Seva- 
gram, the home of Mahatma Gandhi. 


cess of education throughout this period 
should centre around some form of manual 
and productive work and that all the 
other abilities to be developed or training 
to be given should, as far as possible, 
be integrally related to the central handi- 
eraft; chosen with due regard to the 
environment of the child. 


4. That the Conference expects that this 
system of education will ultimately cover 
the remuneration of the teachers. 

The fundamental ideas, then, in 
Basic Education are these:- education 
should be given through the medium 
of a eraft; it should be built up and 
around the scientific knowledge con- 
cerned with the craft and all the acti- 
vities making for its production. The 
work should be correlated in such a 
way that the child will receive a good 
general education based on the things 
with which his hands and mind will 
come into contact, and from which he 
can gain actual experience at home. 


SELF SUPPORTING 


In the course of their education 
the children will be producing articles, 
at first few, but later in plenty, and of 
a superior quality, the sale of which 
will help to meet the running expenses 
of the school, 

The craft would have to be chosen 
for its educational possibilities, its 
practical use, and its simple require- 
ments in the form of equipment, most 
of which should be capable of being 
made in or near the village school. 

It can be seen that this scheme of 
education, being built up in the early 


Christians and the Penalty 


MHE extreme penalty has never pre- 

vented the incidence of murder 
which today, unfortunately, is on the 
increase. Might it not be just a possi- 
bility that the suspension of capital 
punishment will succeed where the old 
method has failed. At least the 
abolition of the death penalty for 
many less serious offences has proved 
to be, not merely a humanitarian, but 
a successful measure. 

If we accept the Christian ethic, 
we automatically accept the funda- 
mental reality that in every human 
heart there is a vital spark of the 
divine, of goodness—call it what you 
will—waiting to-be kindled. No man 
is beyond reclamation and reforma- 
tion. This being so, it is a duty in- 
cumbent upon us to labour, however 


difficult may be the task, in the effort 
to re-make the individual. And if we 
fail, it will be due, in all probability, 
more to our own unworthiness than to 
the supposedly irredeemable nature of 
our unfortunate brother. To send him 
to the rope or to the chair not only 
precludes us from this attempt at 
reformation, but is a certain admis- 
sion that we fail in this fundamental 
Christian duty. 
HAROLD H. GIBSON. 

Glenside, 


Nevilledale, Durham. 


Unconvinced 


OES Frank Dawtry, by his refer- 

ence to ends and means, intend 
to say that in deciding how to treat 
A one must take no account whatso- 
ever of the repercussions on B since 
so to do would be to treat A as a 
means? 

“Murder is a crime so peculiarly 
unlikely to be affected by deterrents, 
that the death penalty falls on only 
about eight per cent. of our mur- 
derers.” Even if the first half of this 


sentence is true, by what form of 
argument can the second half be set 
out as a consequence? 


No reasons are given for the con- 
tention that the potential murderer is 
unlikely to be affected by deterrents. 
Even in a fit of violent emotion a man 
to whom murder means hanging is less 
likely to commit a murder although 
at the critical moment he is probably 
incapable of consciously weighing. the 
pros and cons of killing. A couple of 


LETTERS | 


years ago there were some instances 
where a returned soldier, having 
killed his unfaithful wife or her lover, 
was found guilty of manslaughter 
only. I do not doubt that, if this 
practice had continued, many more 
alleged adulterers would have received 
a bullet instead of a divorce petition. 
The cautious burglar operates with- 
out a gun so as to reduce the chance 
of being stampeded into committing 
a murder. 


Frank Dawtry may mean that a de- 
terrent cannot be effective if there is 
a 92 per cent. chance of its being es- 
caped. Before dealing with this point 
I should like to know what happens to 
the 92 per cent. of murderers who are 
not hanged. 

I still await precise foreign statis- 
tics which satisfy my conditions or 
fall short of them in specified ways for 
which allowances can be made. I 
will not be a party to an experimental 
suspension of the death penalty while 
I believe that an increase in the num- 
ber of murders would result. 


The problem of the extent to which a 
government is entitled to claim to act as an 
enlightened dictator is a difficult one. How- 
ever, in doubting the wisdom of abolishing 
the death penalty contrary to a view widely 
even if wrongly held in the community, I 
was referring not to this general problem 
but to the dangers of lynchings and vendettas 
in this particular instance. 


B. W. CAMPBELL. 
“ Bwhurat,’" 


16 Charmouth Road, 
St. Alban's, Herts. 


INTERIM REPOR 


N July 4 last year the app 

carried the heading “ Backs ™ 
the Wall Still.’ Contributions Fi 
the half-year totalled £134 45. ie. 
Totals for the three post-war yeals 
were: 1945, £617 1s. 6d.; 194% 
£597 7s.; 1947, £392 16s. 1d. 


That decline in our income ye 
accompanied by a decline in the ¢ 
culation of PN. 


A glance at the figures below would 
indicate that the tide has turned 
far as the income of the PN Fum 
is concerned. Our circulation, how, 
ever, has merely been “ stabilised. 
May we hope that the “ Annual ys 
port” in six month’s time will st@%) 
that the circulation is rising tome 
Street-selling and the “ Gloucest 
Scheme” are two means of secut § 
the deserved result—need we 8% 


more? 
THE EDITOR: | 

Contributions since June 18: £18 105%” 
Total for 1948: £542 lls. Od. 


ce 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace | 


News, Ltd., and address them to the Accoush 
ant, Peace News, 8 Blackstook Road, N 
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years around the child’s immediate 
surroundings, and extended further 4 
his mental development and his idea 
carry him on, will enable him to follow 
and comprehend the knowledge ™ 
parted to him, and stimulate him 
think. The practical nature of the 
work he does will develop, the applic®™ 
tion of his mind through his hands 

At the same time, the child will ga 
interest and satisfaction from sell 
expression, and confidence and a sense 
of responsibility from the part. h? 
plays and the contribution he make5: 
in co-operating with his fellows, 10 
wards the building up of the com 
munity. 


CLOSE TO NATURE 


It must be remembered that ani 
dian village lies in very close relation- 
ship with nature and the junglé 
whence most of the necessities of It? 
and raw materials come. In thes 
circumstances it will be realised ho¥ 
dependent is the peasant on his sal 
roundings, and how any fitting educa 
tion must take this into account, am! 
aim at promoting an intélligent unde! 
standing such as will make for a T@ 
construction of local living condition® 
There must also exist that while 
Gandhi held so dear, the bringing 
about of mutual understanding ang 
appreciation between the people 
every caste and creed, and a gereral 
co-operation for the common good. 


Troops for Norway 


7HILST { entirely disagree wif 

Major Alan de Russet’s basis ® 
argument, he was perfectly right i 
his statement concerning the Scotts! 
troops ready to invade Norway 
From the information [ have J shou! 
have said that the number wae 
greatly in excess of his quote 
figure, and that there were some te 
of thousands trained and ready # : 
the invasion of Norway. My young® 
brother, a Captain in the R.A.MY: 
was attached to the 52nd Scottisl 
Division (Mountain) H.Q. They nee 
a Norwegian official in close conta 
with the H.Q and went through i 
severe and intensive training in every 
form of mountain warfare. The or 
thing that went wrong was that th 7. 
found themselves actually in ™“ 
lowlands of Holland and not Norw3”’ 

A. J. GOWING 


Kirby House. 
Syston, Leicester. 


It’s easy now 
AM afraid I find it difficult # 
keep patient when Sylvia Lioy® 
draws attention to Mr. Churebil 
“admirable remarks” at the Hae 
such as forgiving’ our enemies ae 
taking the Germans by the hand, i 
his realisation of the common ne? 
of all the million homes in Europ: é 
How easy when the fighting is oY 
and a preposterous treaty drawn upy 
to express these banal sentimet™ 
Who was responsible for the “unc g 
ditional surrender,” and prolongitts 
the war for a year longer than ™ 
thought by military opinion t0 sil 
necessary? Did Churchill not cle 
that he and Truman alone were h0 
sponsible for the Atom Bomb? ime 
does Sylvia Lloyd consider the pl ay 
mover in the destruction of Cony 
Europe and the consequent devas 


tion of women and children. bE: 
DOROTHEA PONSONBY OF SHULBRE 
Shulbrede Priory, 

Haslemere. é 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 
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URING the past eight 

“— weeks I have been travel- 

img in Central Europe, from 

Poland through the Balkans to 

OuMania. The pattern of de- 

Velopment is very similar, but 
€ pace is unequal. 


. Roumania for instance has hardly 
fad a chance to get into her stride. 
i Yugoslavia the pace is breathless. 
Oland is already exploiting her 
reat natural resources. It will take 
Ume before Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
fan begin such exploitation on an 
adequate scale. . Their wealth at 
Present. consists chiefly in the energy 
and unity of their peoples. Czecho- 
Slovakia will rapidly become an in- 
wustrial and intellectual centre of 
sy importance to Central Europe. 

Choose one incident from each 
fountry to illustrate the changing 
Spirit of our time. The examples 
May seem trivial, but the traveller 
often finds that memories which 
Stand out as most revealing are not 
Spectacular demonstrations—quite the 
Ontrary, 


Yugoslavia 


‘@ Yugoslavia, one of the 
biggest schemes is the ex- 
“ension of Co-operative Centres 
M the villages. 

i Over 4,000 of these Centres are be- 
“g built this year, almost entirely 
QY local voluntary labour. The 
State gives some financial help, 
Tarely over 20 per cent. of the cost. 
b series of plans have been issued 
eY the Government, varying accord- 
Mg to the size and requirements of 
the village. The plans provide for 
om three to six “shops,” work- 
ooms and administrative offices, 


“rary and reading rooms, and a large . 


aesembly room for theatre, cinema, 
saces, etc. The village committee 
anes one of the plans, and makes 
locally available. One of the areas 
Be visited was round Gradisko, a 


. Belgrade. Out of 55 villages in 
this district 23 are completing their 
°-operative Centres this year. 

qwctere is a typigal scene: Our car 
=“Ops in the centre of the village, 
“ere about fifty men and women are 


Working. Some levelling is still 
£0ing on, but they are beginning with 
i€ foundations. The work began 


jlitee weeks ago. One of the leaders 
Tings out the plans, and two or 


ites others gather round. They are 


_ Peasants. They have studied 
“ely plans to some purpose. “ Here 
Ye the four departments of the 


Village store, the offices, the assembly 
Som for 400 people.” 
i It is a large village of about 1,200 
habitants, 700 of them members of 
w° Popular Front, every one of 
Phom (“Here is the list, and the 
ao *) has promised to give 20 to 
Th Working days of 8 hours a day. 
&y show us the list of local gifts: 
patany bricks, beams, tiles, so much 
“int, rubble, cement—and gifts of 
gcney. “Here also is the list of 
“Pplies to be obtained from the 
jayetict, and of special skilled 
8bourers,” 


OPPOSITION 
» BY this time twenty or so have 


eathered round, and answer ques- 
ons freely. “Oh, yes, we had 
Position, especially at our first 


gags: Half a dozen rich peasants 
4 the present store was big 
Tush. Why a Reading Room? 
aw.’ was a Dance Hall five miles 
th ay. The village was too poor; 
ye were no materials. ... But 
Rig? 2 poor peasant, spoke out-— 
byght now I will give two thousand 
4¢Ks and forty working days. I’m 
fn Own master and fear no one.’ 
oS followed him. The opposition 
With Silent.” And the talk went on, 
Ihe Some jokes, and general amuse- 
tic In the,old days four or five 
Shap.eeasants controlled most of the 
gS in the Co-operatives, but now 
da..Y body has shares for their labour 
Ys, and they ave “all in on it.” 
Ys jmMe passes quickly. They want 
to Stay overnight. At last we get 
Into the car. One of the men 
“with the group for a few 


“utes, then steps forward rather 


inventory of materials and labour®, 


Striet Centre about 130 km. NE. , 


Other side of the fron Curtain 


Exactly one year ago E. V. Tempest enabled Peace News to vublish one 
of the first comprehensive reports of work on the Yugoslav Youth 


Railway. This year, after another 
ance with Central Europe, he has 


eight weeks renewing his acquaint- 
made a wider survey covering five 


countries. 


ceremoniously, the others looking at 
us atlentively. He says slowly, “ You 
are English and our friends. We are 
glad you have come from so far away 
to see us and the work we are doing.” 
It is an impressive moment. “The 
work we are doing...” 


Rowmania 


N Roumania we were invited 

by the “ Writers’ Union” to 
the opening of their Guest 
House in the Carpathians, about 
200 km. west of Bucarest. 


The house is a fine example of 
traditional Roumanian architecture, 
with all modern comforts. It had 
belonged to the wealthy Balcescu 
family, but now the house and its 
interior furnishings, priceless carpets 
and tapestries, peasant handicrafts in 
pottery, wood and metal work, are 
the property of the State. The for- 
mer owner, 2 widower without family, 
lives comfortably enough in one of 


the wings. The rest of the house 
gives accommodation to about a 
dozen members of the Writers’ 


Union, at nominal charges, and for 
periods up to one month. 


Hundreds of peasants attended the 
Opening’ Ceremony. They had never 
been allowed to enter the estate in 
the history of the Baleescu family. 
Now they marched up the drive sing- 


symbol of the past. 
Only a generation 
were muzzled when gathering the 
gvape harvest. Now the house and 
the estate belongs no longer to the 
Boyar. It is their House. They had 
been told it was for the use of writers 
who would speak of their work, in- 
terpret their world. In {1848 the 
Revolutions failed. One of the 
guest-writers recited a poem he had 
written specially for the occasion, on 
the long struggles of the people. 
Now, in 1948, it is their Revolution. 


Buigaria 


ERE is a scene from Bul- 
garia, not of the “new 
life’ there, but of the past 
which still persists, and by 
which we can measure some of 
the problems of the future. 
After wandering rather aimlessly 
about the streets of Sofia we followed 
a crowd, mostly of women, into a 
dim courtyard, down some steps, and 
then found ourselves in a fantastic 
world of coloured lights, hundreds of 
votive candles before innumerable 
icons, Jammed in a slowly moving 
mass of humanity. It was St. Petka’s 
Church, crowded like this every Fyi- 
day, on the Saints’ Day. 
It is impossible not to respect re- 
ligious worship, however alien its 
forms. But here the atmosphere of 


ago peasants 


HOME OF THE BALCESCU FAMILY 


ing the Internationale, a few local 
priests singing with them. It was 
a decorous procession, colourful with 
banners and local costumes. The 
peasants did not dare to cross the 
rough grass to the Terrace till in- 
vited to do so by the Minister who 
opened the proceedings. 


After the official lunch, the 
villagers were made free of the 
house, and wine was given to them. 
In excited but on the whole silent 
groups, they wandered through the 
rooms, seeing for the first time this 
magnificent display of peasant crafts, 
so carefully selected over the cen- 
turies. One of the guest writers sat 
down at the piano, and sang one or 
two traditional songs in an untrained 
but pleasant voice. The peasants 
pressed round him. One of the women 
began a local song, and the pianis 
improvised cleverly. 


CELEBRATION 


The crowd increased, till at least 
200 villagers must jhave gathered. 
The woman sang with increasing 
strength and confidence, now a love 
song, now a “doina,” or lament. The 
sunburnt faces, intense and still, the 
bright reds and blues of the richly 
embroidered costumes of the women, 
the black and white clothes of the 
men, blended with the rich colours of 
Roumanian carpets on the walls. 
There was a portrait in oils over the 
piano, of a young man, one of the 
Baleescu family. He obviously be- 
longed to the bourgeois world of the 
early twentieth century, too secure in 
its privileges ever to have imagined 
such a scene, The. portrait was a 


worship seemed entirely absent. 

It was not a Church, but a Mar- 
ket, a Fair, with booths and garish 
lights. In one corner a brisk business 
was being done in candles. Jn an- 
other corner prayers were being 
written for those able to pay but un- 
able to write. 

The literate were handing in their 
own essays, and paying for their ex- 
pedition to Heaven as one pays for a 
telegram at the Post Office. And in 
the centre a Priest, with a box tree 
branch dipped in Holy Water, made 
the sign of the Cross on the fore- 
head of devotees, whilst coins and 
paper money accumulated. 

Everywhere men, women and chil- 
dren kissed the favourite icons as 
they passed, genuflecting and cross- 
ing themselves. On benches round 
the Church, older folks, mostly 
women, sat and gossiped, holding 
their candles before them. As we 
emerged into the daylight, we passed 
a line of beggars (a rare sight in 
Sofia now), mute objects for the 
exercise of Christian Charity. 


EXARCH’S MESSAGE 


The reform movement in the 
Orthodox Church today will no doubt 
deal with the problems presented by 
such a scene. A few days later we 
spoke with Exarch Stefan, head of 
the Church in Bulgaria. He said 
with emphasis, “Tell your people 
there is tranquility here, and a united 
desire to work for a new society. 
Our State is acting on Christian 
principles in its regard for the wel- 
fare of our people. Between State 
and Church there is harmony. We 
have liberty of worship, and though 
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“THE NEW ORDER IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


there are many problems, they are 
being settled in a friendly atmos- 


phere.” 
Poland 


ISITORS to Poland who 

have seen the German ex- 
termination camp of Auschwitz 
would gladly forget some 
memories of that unspeakable 
place, where -4,700,000 human 
beings are now officially estim- 
ated as having been killed. But 
there is one picture I do not 
wish to forget. It is in the main 
avenue of the camp, a small 
memorial without inscription, a 
wooden stake a few feet high, 
with some cut flowers at its 
base. 

On this spot the Germans had 
erected fgur gibbets, Communists 
were hung there daily in 1943-44, till 
the Russians arrived. Every pre- 
caution was taken that Communists 
should not mingle with other 
prisoners, and they were either sum- 
marily despatched in the gas cham- 
bers a few yards from the main 
entrance, or were hung in this spot, 
as an object lesson to all who passed 
by. Outcasts then in the Nazi world 
of Auschwitz. Outcasts now in the 
“ civilised ” world of the West. 


Czechoslovakia 


UR last evening in Central 
Europe was spent in 
Prague. No city has played a 
nobler part in the long history 


of Western Civilisation, and 
after several weeks in the 
Balkans the atmosphere of 


Prague was very welcome—its 
easy discipline and quiet self- 
confidence, which the February 
crisis and the May elections have 
not disturbed. 

Nine of us gathered together in a 
flat high un on the left bank over- 
looking the Ultava. Our host was a 
scientist who had devoted the last 
two years to political work as 4 
Trades Union organiser. 

One of the guests was an engineer, 
managing director of a Company 
which had just been nationalised. He 
had been offered a Government iob 
as an area Controller, but his 
employees had unanimously petitioned 
the Government that he should re- 
main as their manager. And he had 
decided to remain with them. 

Four of the other guests had 
passed varying terms in Nazi prisons 
and concentration camps. One of 
these had experience of 17 different 
Nazi prison camps in Hungary, Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia, and sur- 
vived—a most dynamic and vibrating 
personality. (Her story is being 
written, and will be an epic of human 
endurance and faith). 

One of the other guests had been 
saved from death in her first parade 
in Auschwitz camp. She had fainted 
(feeble prisoners were not worth 
keeping) but her comrades somehow 
held her up till the inspection was 
finished. 

Every member of that group had 
worked for the United Front in 
Czechoslovakia. They talked more 
of plans for the future, than of the 
past. Their optimism was based not 
so much on reason as on their own 
experience, though only one of them 
was over forty years of age. 

As I listened to their conversation 
I thought of our British Foreign 
Minister’s recent remark that British’ 
troops would remain in Greece in 
order to save Greece from the fate 
that had overtaken Czechoslovakia. 
“The fate that had overtaken Czecho- 
slovakia!” Every single person in 
that room would have been either 
shot or imprisoned if they had lived 
in Athens instead of in Prague! The 
lights came out on the bridges and 
along the river. 

As I listened to that group of 
workers in Prague, I realised that in 
a richer and deeper sense than even 
Comenius could understand, 
prophecy is being now fulfilled. “T 
believe before God that after the 
passing of the storms, the rule of 
thine own possessions will be restored 
to thee, O Czech people!” 
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More about 


F Britain or America—and it 
must be one of them—is to 


vicious circle of cold war and 
hot war, it must be by abandon- 
ing the economy, and thus the 


values which were responsible for it, 
which has produced the _ present 


THE THIER! 


be instrumental in breaking the . 


CHOICE 


By Wilfred Wellock 


“J weleome Michael Tippett’s letter, which appeared last 

week, because it enables me to expand what, perhaps un- 

wisely, I put into two paragraphs at the end of my article 

which dealt specifically with ‘The Politics of Unilateral 
Disarmament.’ ” 


impasse and initiating an economy 
and way of life which are compatible 
with the order of peace. 


Britain is now in the desperate 
plight of having to choose ‘between 
complete subservience to the U.S. and 
a revolution in her economy and way 
of life. Hence she is in a position 
to seize the only chance which I see 
on the world’s political horizon of the 
coming of a new order. But suppos- 
ing she did seize it, how could her 
action be made to influence the rest 
of the world? 


This revolution must not be a hole 
and corner affair; it must be openly 
declared, and its causes and aims 
clearly expounded. 


Only hope 


I regard this as fundamental, as it 
is my deep conviction that there is 
no hope for civilisation except in the 
triumph of the spiritual over the 
material, and thus in reversing the 
order of “ progress” as that has been 
interpreted with steadily increasing 
emphasis during the last several 
centuries. 


Now as the aim is to substitute 
a spiritual for a materialistic inter- 
pretation of life, factually as well as 
logically the means by which this is 
done must also be spiritual. I say 
factually, because the moral and 
spiritual deterioration throughout the 
world during the last 35 years com- 
pletely and finally rules out all pos- 
sibility of achieving social regenera- 
tion by means of war. Mass murder, 
mass migrations, mass destruction 
and mass confiscations of every kind, 
which are the latest manifestations 
of the struggle for material power, 
are the negation not only of civilisa- 
tion but of life itself—sheer nihilism. 


New politics 


reasons for them and their effect on 
the order of life within the nation. 

That course would do three things: 
it would 
(i) challenge the world’s thinking even more 
than Communism, Fascism or Nazism 
had done; 

remove the conditions which had given 
birth to those authoritarian forms of 
government, and 

produce in this country a mind, an 
elevation of theught and a sense of high 
purpese which would enable the British 
People to exercise their maximum influ- 
ence upon the mind and conduct of our 
age. This would be the ‘“ satyagraha ” 
influence of Gandhi, or the power of non- 
violence applied positively, in a creative 
revolution. 


In spite of all that has happened 
during the last 35 years, I do not 
believe that humanity in the mass is 
beyond the moral appeal. If it were 
then all hope would be lost, and we 
might just as well throw up the 
sponge. 

But what about the peoples behind 
the “Iron Curtain,” sealed to the 
utmost against the percolation of in- 
formation from the outside? 

In the situation I am trying to 
envisage, the question would be 
whether Russia — knowing that 
Britain was no longer a cause of in- 
ternational economic tension—would 
nevertheless combat her on ideological 
or religious grounds, that is, in de- 
fence of a materialistic as against a 
spiritual interpretation of life. 

I find it hard to believe that she 
would. But if she did, then diplomacy 
would have to concentrate on the 
problem of how to get the facts be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This would 
call for a careful study of broadcast- 
ing technique, of leaflet distribution 
from the air, or by way of parcels, 
goods packages of all kinds, and the 
bravery of personal initiative of many 
kinds. In this new situation the odds 
against Russia in the field of world 
opinion, including those areas in the 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Far East where Communist feeling 
is growing, but where there is no Iron 
Curtain, would be terrific. I believe 
it would be so strong that the Iron 
Curtain could easily be penetrated 
along the Russian satellite front, 
while there should be no difficulty in 
passing information from the latter 
into Russia. 


Friendly peasants 


The desperate situation inté which 
the world is now passing will, I be- 
lieve, at an early date produce a 
sense of reality which will dissolve 
all the ideological encasements and 
iron curtains which have developed 
in recent years. There is evidence 
that the truth that life and free- 
dom are one is beginning to spread, 
Heroic action on our part might cause 
it to burst into flaming .brilliance. 

Even in Russia, the indoctrinated 
Communists are a small minority. 
Whereas the Russian peasantry, who 
constitute the body of the nation, 
have learned much in the last thirty 
years, and they are the most in- 
tensely human and friendly people, 
especially towards foreigners, that I 
have ever met. On two issues they 
have compelled the Government to 
change its policy, that of the State 
farms and that of religion. May 
there not be a third? 

Civilisation approaches its supreme 
crisis. Survival depends upon salva- 
tion, and salvation upon the early 
substitution of spiritual for material- 
istic values and ends in personal and 


national life, and no less of spirituat 


for physical means in their realisa- 
tion. 

There is an old saying that is well 
worth remembering today, it is that 
man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity. Can Britain, can the PPU, 
cah We, rise to the occasion? 


Accordingly, on making the sug- 
gested revolutionary changes in per- 
sonal and national economy and way 

_of life, the entire system of political 
diplomacy of today must be trans- 
formed into agencies of spiritual 
awakening. Thus Britain’s political, 
economic and social changes would 
not be merely announced; details 
would be given which showed their 
intrinsic nature and the new values 
which they exemplified, also the 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, July 2, 1938. 


The greatest issue of the 55th an- 
nual congress of the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild resulted in a triumph 
for the absolutist peace policy. In 
spite of an amendment to suspend 
the absolute pacifist policy of the 
Guild the resolution to retain it was 
carried by 897 votes against 628. 


of Henry Richard, Secretary 


With such colleagues as 
Joseph Sturge, John Bright and 
Elihu Burrit he organised in 
that year the first International 
Peace Congress at Brussels attended 
by some two hundred British and 
American delegates. 


On the following year a still more 
ambitious Congress assembled in 
Paris under the chairmanship of 
Victor Hugo whose sonorous rhetoric 
proclaimed that “the United States 
of America and the United States of 
Europe would be seen extending the 
hand of fellowship across the sea 
exchanging their produce, their arts, 
their genius, peopling the deserts 
and uniting, for the good of all, these 
two irresistible and infinite powers— 
the fraternity of men and the power 
of God.” 


DEFEAT—THEN VICTORY 


The Conference was a great suc- 
cess, but that year Cobden’s motion 
in the House for general Arbitration 
was defeated by 176 votes to 79. It 
was not until 1873 that Arbitration 
was again raised in the House by 
Henry Richard, and secured a 
majority vote of ten over the Gov- 
ernment motion to move the previous 
question. It is said that 125 MPs were 
in favour of the Arbitration proposals. 


Henry Richard’s repeated journeys 
through Europe, his activities in re- 
ligious, educational and political life 
in Wales are described at length in 
an interesting biography by Charles 
Miall, where the political vicissitudes 
of pacifism are described at length. 


Perhaps the most characteristic 


* * 


Russian airmen were among those 
honoured at the 38th conference of the 
Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale which opened in Berlin on Pri- 
day lak. They were MM Gromoff and 
Danileff, who received medals for their 
Polar flights. A medal was also 
awarded to Miss Jean Batten. 


* * * 


To awaken the Japanese people to 
the horrors being perpetrated by their 
militarists in China and to assure them 
that only by selfless co-operation from 
Japan could peace and friendship be 
moéintained between the two nations, 
@ squadron of heavy bombers of the 
Chinese Air Force showered thousands 
of pamphlets on Nagasaki and other 
Japanese cities on May 20. 


+ 


* * 


Efforts are being made to convince 
the public that, in the event of war, 
a@ balloon barrage would be an efficient 
method of preventing bombers from 
reaching English cities. 


A Pacifist’ Pioneer 


I‘ the little Cardiganshire village of Tregaron stands the statue 


of the Peace Society from 1848 


for nearly forty years, and MP for Merthyr Tydfil. 


MONEY 


£2,500,000 a month is the amoul 
Americans are spending on 


Parcels to Germany. fai © 
most extensive relief effort ™ {il 
history,” was the comment of | E 
U.S. - Military Government | / of 
officials. (Time, May 31). \ hold 
£3,000,000 for a new runway. for the 
bombers is an incidental item Hi 
in the cost of restoring naval) Meel 
and air force bases in am@ |) R 
around Singapore. i M -B 
£5,700,000 is to be spent durimd 9) | Dosey, 
the next fiscal year on the pr ‘onduc 
duction of Atomic weapons 4 | | Meeting, 
the Los Alamos Scientific Lal [7 |2tion 
oratory in the USA. ; itt 
£3,000 has been contributed, bY ise 
Honduras to the United & and 


nations Appeal for Childret. Tefusod 
San Marino, the small republit | — 
with a population of 13,000 has 
contributed £265. 


ee 
Please Doctots™ 
Uncle’s queer} 


ae come to see you about my 
Uncle, Doctor. I think Pn 
all right in himself, really. He . 
got a very strong constitutio® 
and powerful arms and wings feug; 
He’s forty times as heavy a i 
four times as big as when i 
was born. The Life Insuran 
people say he would have bee 
a very poor risk, being so oun 
bersome, but he’s got just WS iy 
right kind of constitution é 
keep him hearty for ages ye 
they say. dl 
No, Doctor, he never had a moth@p f 
or so he says. He says he was, JU 
the result of a rather peculiar frien at 
ship. But he’s always talking ab0 
his fathers—thirty-nine of them, diy 
had, to hear him talk. ‘They har . 
expected to rear him. Even a bes, 
dred years ago, when he was OM%” 
about 50 years of age, a specian, ing 
(Mr. de Tocqueville, it was) said ch fees 
couldn’t be expected to last mu! 
longer, 1. ite 
Yes, he did have some trouble he 
his lower ‘regions, Doctor, when 
was about 70. We think he h 
swallowed some foreign bodies, a 
he got himself one of those Maso™ aii ‘ 
Dixie belts. Nasty, dangerous thing ; 
they are—nearly cut himself in ha a 
he did. But after about four yeu™ | 
of terrible pain and agony he | 
covered all right, hale and hearty va 
ever. 3 j aa 
Except that now he is frighte? 
to death about germs and microbe av 
nis 


rw 
3S 
=) 
a 
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thinks people are plotting to sPt 
them all over him, because 0 


by 
George M. LI. Davies 


memorial to this persistent pacifist 

was the tribute paid to him after his 

death by Mr. Gladstone in 1886: 

“I had the honour of knowing him for 
the last twenty years and I regarded 
him, in respect of the conduct, 
character and hopes af the people of 
Wales, as a teacher and a guide. 
He has upon you the claim of having 
exhibited to the world a model of 
character such as any country can- 
not but regard as an object of sym- 
pathy and delight. 

In respect of Peace, he had no great 
number of followers or sympathi- 
sers. I have seen him uniting a most 
determined courage and resolution 
in the assertion of his principles 
with the greatest tenderness, gentle- 
ness and sympathy towards those 
who differed from him. The fact is 
there was in him what I may call an 
inner peace which was the secret of 
his outward self-command, and of 
his gentleness as well as of his 
courage. 

It was impossible to see him without 
seeing that he was not only a pro- 
fessor of Christianity but that his 
mind was a sanctuary of Christian 
faith, Christian hope and Christian 
love. And those great powers and 
principles radiated from the centre 
and let his light. shine before men 
though he himself would have been 
the last either to assert or to re- 
cognise that_there was in him any 
kind of merit of his own.” 


“ec 


6c 


anatomical secrets. Silly, I think. 
He tries not to quarrel with 
neighbours; and’ so he is always, le? 


the | 
d- 
it 


ing them money and never getting to the back 
back. He says he’s determined ass | Your's 
live on good terms with every00"y. 


even if he has to fight the who 
neighbourhood to do it. 1 

Now you ask me, Doctor, I do rer 
that Unele is allergic to red. BY 
red, white and blue annoys him som 
times, but red really does make 
see red, if you get my meaning., te 
is always taking purges to elimingy | 
all the red corpuscles from his blo 
so he says, but I think they d 
as much harm as good. He says 
are guilty of “anti-avuncular 4¢ 
ties,” whatever that may means, ab 
I don’t think he knows enough 2%, 
medicine to doctor himself, do young 

So I do hope you can do sometht Ss 
for my Uncle Sam, Doctor. ! 74 
certain something awful will happe 
if he isn’t cured soon. 

HAROLD S. BIDMEAD: 


aie in| ee 
= PPU SUMMER SCHOOL 
“The Pacifist Way” Fe a 
--in Life, Work, Art, Propagand® Oyi 
Politics 
Speakers include R. H. Ward, 


wag 
o mle 
they 
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ra 
Hancock, Audrey Jupp, Roger a 
Plenty er 


Ample discussion periods. 

“free ” time a 
Fee £5 all in, including single 10d 
at Elfinsward, Haywards Heath, Sus 


August 21-—28 


(Week-enders also welcome) 


Please write at once to 


PPU, 6 Endsleigh Streety 
London, W.C.1. 
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wgton, commented that the decision should make 


OF SPEECH IN NEW ZEALAND 


Spoke Too Soon! 


Reporting in PN November 14 a Magistrate's upholding of freedom 
\ assembly by dismissing eharges against students and others for 
1 th ng a * Hands-off Indonesia” procession without a permit from 
t we Wellington City Council, our New Zealand correspondent, A. C. Bar- 


interfarence less 


Kely not only for processions but also for meetings. 


Me. BARRINGTON, however, spoke 
© [Drage ©0 soon. He has since been 

saga by the City Council for 

the ducting ” and “addressing” 
Diop 18.8 public reserve without 
Clerk Permission from the Town 
| lop the wo Communist candidates 
Doe’ Municipal Elections were also 
€ed for meetings on the same 
ard dates. They too had been 
fda permit for the site, a small 
Space in the centre of the City 
Cust election meetings were 
Wty, waty. At the request of the 
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~- in jurists and because he believed . 


Baye tom of speech Mr. Barrington 
“fthtes them an hour (out of his usual 
‘Talat hours) on his own unauthorised 

the ne for three meetings during 

; lection campaign. 

Uhiy & City Council, evidently “ gun- 
ose or the Communists, chose to 
Iuette for these meetings. The 
) “Me was postponed to February. 

limartWhile Mr. Barrington con- 
audi, is meetings with excellent 
the Tees right up to the day before 
iden. Wellington in December in 

t to join the Riverside Community 


AUSTRALIA’S 
NOODWILL GESTURE 


Pe Sa goodwill gesture to the coun- 
j Mais tS of South-East Asia the Aus- 
Pena” Government is prepared to 
pe Over £500,000. 


{Sanb, amount, it was announced in 
thie Stra on May 20, would be avail- 
18.) 22 Goodwill Mission leaving for 
Mp “Sia under the leadership of Mr. 
ite, hon Ball. The mission would 
ish; Scholarships to Asiatic students 
Pers tt to study in Australian Uni- 
Muli, °c» technical colleges and agri- 
Ifioiete schools, and invith Asiatic 
By, S to visit Australia to investi- 


| he As announcement added, reports 
Wii. UStralian News Bureau, that the 


MoypPrepared to distribute £30,000 

Moo. Cf educational supplies (text 

“yn. Pens and_pencils, ete.) to all 
ies in the S. E. Asia area. 


i) "ie. —_ 
syNOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
PORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


th This Pledge, stgned by each member, is 


Yorsisis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
"* Pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS | 


Shor rara House, Endsleigh St., WC I 


g 
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eee serve the right to hold over 
ty ents and to limit the fre 
°f continuing advertisements. 


aa, Fresponding with PN about 


Alexis 


visation: 


_ City, the Council was abusing 


CLASSIFIED 


WIGMORE HALL, 
16, at 7 p.m. 
Gunning, 
pianist in a unique recital of Impro- 


Delius, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Rach- 
maninoff. 
contralto, 
Reserved: 12s., 
3s., from Wigmore Hall, WEL. 2141. 


at Lower Moutere as in 
Peace News May 7. 

Travelling back to Wellington for 
the Court case in February Mr. Bar- 
rington claimed that in refusing him 
permission to speak anywhere in the 
its 
powers and if the bye-law (a war- 
time one of 1940) justified them it 
should be held invalid as contrary to 
the constitution of a free and demo- 
cratic country with a long tradition of 
freedom of speech and assembly. 


COUNCIL’S REAL DUTY 

Instead of prohibiting and prevent- 
ing, the Council had a duty to facili- 
tate the people’s desire to meet for 
discussion. The police had ample 
powers to deal with disorder or 
obstruction of traffic and there was 
no suggestion of either. 

The power claimed could be used to 
prevent any save their own party from 
speaking, if the Council wished to per- 
petuate themselves in office and could 
even be used to interfere with Parlia- 
mentary elections if the Council were 
allowed to decide arbitrarily or accor- 
ding to prejudice or whim who would 
be permitted to speak. Democracy 
had well been deseribed as Government 
by discussion and that did not méan 
discusion merely at the Parliament- 
ary level. 

Giving evidence he told the Court 
that he had held not two but 20 meet- 
ings and weather permitting he would 
hold another the following evening. 
This was reported in the Press and 
brought a splendid audience for more 
than three hours although regular 
meetings had been suspended since 
Mr. Barrington left Wellington. 

The Magistrate gave his reserved 
judgment later, dismissing the charges 
and holding the bye-law invalid. 

THIRD VICTORY 

This is Mr. Barrington’s third suc- 
cessive victory in the Courts. During 
the war, although unconditionally ex- 
empted as a CO, Mr Barrington was 
before the Courts on a total of 11 
charges—of “obstructing a public 
place” (holding a meeting), ‘“ obs- 
tructine a policeman in the execution 
of his duty ” (declining to stop speak- 
ing when ordered by a policeman), 
holding a “ prohibited ” meeting, pub- 
lishing a subversive statement and 
aiding an escaped CO (700 NZ COs 
were kept in prisons or detention 
camps for periods of 4 or 5 years). 

His Jatest victory for freedom of 
sneech is not absolute, for the City 
Council has appealed to the Supreme 
Court against the Magistrate’s de- 
cision. 


reported 


THE FRIENDS RELIEF SERVICE 


John Hogan’s survey of the work of the 
Friends Relief Service, for which space could 
not be found in this issue, will be appearing 
next week. 


Friday, July 
Rex Atherton presents 
South African 
nishing Fabric, 
Bach, Brahms, Chopin, 
Assisted by Mollie Davies, attractive 
and Joyce May, soprano. sky, 

9s., 6s. Unreserved:|5s. 11d. 
Samples 
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Putney, 
district. 


MEETINGS & 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


ty, Lower Kingsmead 
any Bristol Rd., Selly Oak. Sat., 
hy 
1 Nes ete. 
lock. 
INDON Group, 8 
Oe W.C.1, 7.30 p.m. 
",7€orge Plume, “‘ James Max- 


ACCOMMODATION 
NEWLY-WEDS 


Roehampton 

Box 914. 
LONDON, W.2. 

conv., available July 11 to 29. Box 
3. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. 
form Vegetarian Guest House 
hapoy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 
S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
{Station : 
Ambergate 44). 


stamps: Celic 

need 
unfurn. 
Richmond 


urgently 
-Prefer 
or 


house. pivels 


£10. 


batteries, 
Box 835. 


Furn, flat, all 


Food Re 
for 


on-Sea, Essex. 


Ambergate. Tel.: 


ce >» Elizabeth Jones, “D. H. 
ay 16: “King John” at 
f theatre. 23: Rev. Hawley 
Poe America, ‘“ The Ameri- 

Nica Scene in Election 
Tevisionally). 30: Platform 
4 TF pm. swim and 
Invitation of Ruth Sump- 


tinctions, 
tus 
Science, 
London, 


L LONDON Group ramble 

Tea, July 11. 8.28 train { lessons, 
ria to East Grinstead, meet Classes, 
All welcome, bring sand- 
‘cup. 


METAPHYSICS, 
Philosophy. 
home study leading to various dis- 


post 
18 (PNS), Manchester St., 
W.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND 
Speaking and writing 


ys, 
Dorethy Matthews, BA, 
Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. 


EDUCATIONAL 


PSYCHOLOGY, 
Intensive courses of 


LITERATURE, &c. 
, the broadcast of 


DID YOU miss 
“ Certified 
and membership. Prospec- 
free. Institute of Life Avene wale 
QUAKERISM. 
visit 
(5s.) 
Wednesdays. 
82 Primrose 
PRI. 5686. 


Tuesda Friends, 
Friends’ 


Friende’ 


Home 
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‘ANTI-WAR PASTORS WILL CALL 


‘Down on the farm”’ 
in another country 


| TINHE State Department in Washing- 


ton has approved an International 


| Farm Youth Exchange project under 
which American and foreign farm } 


youths will visit each other’s countries 
to study agricultural methods at first 
hand, while living in typical rural 
homes. 

In a letter to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan, Mr. 
Marshall said that the interchange 
fulfils the objective of the recently 
passed US Information and Education 
Act in “furthering international 
good will and understanding.” The 
project is sponsored by the Agriculture 
Department. 

Thirteen representative American 
rural young people, members of 4-H 
Clubs, a national farm youth organisa- 
tion, are on their 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden in 
connection with the project. Another 
group of nine young people who sailed 
for Europe earlier, will join the thir- 
teen in London. 

After spending three weeks in Eng- 
land and Wales, the 4-H youths will 
separate and go to six countries on 
the Continent to live and work with 
farm families for about three months. 


OBSERVANCE OF 
GANDHI’S BIRTHDAY 

= Ww E believe there are numerous 

individuals and organisations 
who will appreciate being reminded 
that October 2 is the birthday of 
Mahatma Gandhi, in order that they 
may immediately begin preparation 
for its observance,” writes A. J. 


Muste on behalf of a group of New 
York pacifists. - 


“The flood of publicity which was 
released at the time of Gandhi’s 
death revealed a world-wide recog- 
nition that he is one of the greatest 
leaders of all time, both in the reli- 
gious and in the political realm. For 
this reason alone the first anniver- 
sary of his birth following his mar- 
tyrdom should be observed throughout 
the world. 

iia Even more important than any recog- 

nition of the greatness of Gandhi’s person- 

ality is the fact that it has become evident 
that his great concept of non-violence has 
registered itself in the thinking of the 
masses throughout the world. The popular 
mind has become aware of the fact that 
here is a means to resist oppression and 
overcome evil which ‘worked’ in one great 
instance and may work in others. The 
term ‘non-violence’ has thus become cur- 
rent in afl lamguages and jands at the 
very moment in history when man has so 
perfected the instruments of violence that 
he must have done with violence or perish. 


“We hope that all those who are 
concerned about this greatest issue 
of our time and to whom this reminder 
comes will begin to think immedi- 
ately about how this anniversary may 
be more effectively used to call wide 
attention to the philosophy and tech- 


Sane’ 
Never mind, get the book from your 
library or Housmans, 124 Shaftesbury 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


CURTAIN MATERIAL, 
now 
very fine weave hessian, width 40ins., 
fast dyed, will wash and wear well. 

shades: 
cherry or rust. 
yard. 


& Co., 
774), Mail Order Stores, Bedford. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC, 
perfect 


REBILEX MUST buy typewritre. 
We arrange advrtisements and pay 
good commissions to any contacts in 
provinces wha will 
Full detaila from Rebilex Tynewrite 
Co Ltd.. 681 London Road. Wearcliff 


SPORTS COAT? 36” chest, brown, 
ne coupons, nearly new, £5 2s. 
1. 


Information 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Saciety of 
free on application to the 


Hovse, Huston Rd., London. 


niques of non-violence.” 


PERSONAL 


change Club. 
persons alf over 
language. Opportunities 
changing stamps etc. 


yrite wit stamped 
and Fur-|eny ay 5 


coupon free, Grove, St. Paul's 


Manchester, 20. y 
ELDERLY CQUPLE, 


Rd., 


gold, brown, 
Price 
Postage 1s. 
please send 6d. 
Ltd. (Dept. 


life, own furniture, 
small capital. B., 


Pinner, Middx. 


alterna- 


condition eal <Es 


community. 


domestic work 
which support 
ment has 
full details of abilities, 
Order of 
Brook St., 


Mariavites, 29 


forward replies. Ipswich, Suffolk. 


way to Great! 


‘FOR ACTION BY 
WORLD CHURCH 


AN Association of Anti-War Pastors 
(AAPG) formed in Germany last 
April has already received the sup- 
port of 100 ministers of different 
denominations in that country. 

At a conference of the AAPG to be 
held from August 30 to September 2 
this year, the following constitution 
will be put forward for confirmation. 


1. The AAPG will gather on a non- 
political and ecumenical base all 
those ministers who in obedience to 
the Holy Scripture and in succes- 
sion to Jesus Christ deny war uncon- 
ditionally. War is sin. It is not 
the will of God that nations and 
generations should bleed to death on 
the battlefields, but that they should 
co-operate for peace and work for 
the coming of His Kingdom. 

2. The AAPG takes it as its special 
task, to reflect on and search the 
principals of peace and war be- 
ginning, with the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament. 


8. The AAPG shall do its work in re- 
lation to the church, especially the 
clergy, and for the propagation of 
its findings, plan the following 
measures: : 

a prayer, intercession and practical 
work for the peace of the world and 
the promotion of understanding 
amongst the nations. 

b preparation of an appeal to the 
church leaders and the Ecumenical 
Council for definite action for peace. 
a Peace-Sunday. ; 
assistance for conscientious objectors. 
e publication of the findings arising 

out of 2 

f courses, meetings, installation of a 

Peace Academy and a library. 


Until the conference in the autumn 
Pastor Fritz Wenzel and Pastor Woltf- 
gang Thoma are acting as provisional 
presidents. f 

Pastor Hunger, who is acting as in- 
ternational secretary is organising the 
distribution of second-hand copies of 
Peace News in Germany, each copy 
being shared by several readers, 


aa 


“A wide circulation of Peace News 
is necessary in Germany,” he writes, 
“because most Germans, pacifists or 
non-pacifists, feel under the ,present 
circumstances mere objects of politics 
which others are planning and per- 
forming. We have acquired a wait- 
and-see attitude. The conviction of 
the German-man in the street is that 
the politics of those who defeated 
Nazism is not less belligerent than that 
of their opponent. To the average 
German the clash between the Hast 
and the West is unavoidable .. . it is 
highly important that they begin to 
realise that there are people in Eng- 
land and other countries who work 
for the maintenance of peace to the 
utmost.” 

A circle of friends of the AAPG has 


CORRESPONDENCE AND _ Ex- 
Pen friendship with 
the world. 
for 
For parties. 

addressed 
envelope to E. H. Settle 3 School 
Withington, 


practical, 
vegetarians, seek co-operative country 
could 
138 Eastcote Rd., 


FRANCISCAN COMMUNITY, An- 
glo-Catholic lines but not Anglican, 
seeks young members for priesthood, 
enterprises 


overseas branches. 
ete, 


been formed for those who are not 
pastors but want to help. 

Further information may be had 
from Pastor Hunger, D.D. (21a) 
Munster (Westp) St. Mauritz, Pro- 
zessionsweg 405, 


TRANSLATIONS FROM French 
or German. Literary philosophical 
or political. Specimen submitted. 
Highly recommended. Box 910. 


GERMAN EX-PoW seeks emplaoy- 
ment in agriculture. Farm or market 
fardening. Box 907. 


ADVERTISER SINGLE seeks situ- 
ation. 8 years experience market- 
garden (frames cloches); also fruit. 
Box 915. 


YOUNG MAN student, reaus. re- 
munerative work July 9 to Aug. 6. 
Capable driver. G. E. Curzon, 
Laurel Bank, Fritchley, Derbyshire. 


YOUNG WOMAN, student next 
term, wishes to find well paid job, 
or part time with board, Aug. 16 
to Sept. 25. Richards, 11 Oak Hill 
Park, N.W.3. 


Any 
ex- 


invest 


Move- 
Give 
eke MISCELLANEOUS 
LIFE ASSURANCE—£1,000 for 
£8 year. Accident, £10 week for 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Situations are Available 


Box 


require typist or 
Preferably fuli-time, 
considered. 
sleigh St., 
5501. 


last Friday? London W.C.1 


and 


EXPERT DUPLICATING 
Enquiries invited. Mabel 
Aberdeen Park, Highburv. 
N.6. Tel. CANonbury 3862. 


fee mittee, 


only to 
applicants excepted from the Contro} 
of Engagement Order, 1947, No. 2021. 


PPU HEADQUARTERS urgently 
shorthand-typist. 
but half-time 
Apply Gen. Sec., 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


Eyles, 2 


£3 year. R. C. Horwood, Turvey, 
Bedford. 

INCOME TAX 
Company formations, 
undertaken by C.O. 
Box 899. 

GOLDEN LINK Circle. Free 
membership to those who are sick 
or distressed. Full particulars, pest 
free, from: Institute of Life Scieneg, 
18 (PNSC), Manchester St., London, 


Al, 

LONELY? JOIN Friendship Cirele. 
Details 6d. Secretary, 34 Honeywell 
Rd., London, S.W.11. 

PACIFIST NATUROPATH'S capi- 
tal needs augmenting to continue 
clinic (established 1945), Health and 
Humane Education. “ Fuirhaven,” 
Holeombe, Dawlish, Devon. 


and Accounts, 
audits,  etc., 
practitioner. 


6 End- 
EUSton 


Service. 


London, 
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T.U.. weakness shows again 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


which contains that calmly confident 
leader :— 

“‘Reports from Paris, however, indicate 
that for the time being French policy is 
one of maximum prudence, and avoidance 
on the one hand of swashbuckling declara- 
tions, and on the other oi offers tu engage 
in talks with the Ruisians. Though M. 
Bidault made it clear yesterday that France 
Was committed te juint action with the 
other signatories of the Brussels Pact in 
the event of attack, it is plain that French 
opinion holds the cther Western Allies 
largely responsible for the present crisis by 
engaging in political and monetary 
initiatives, against which French represen- 
tatives argued vainly in London.’ 

If M. Bidault himself is not quite 

-wholehearted, what fraction of part- 
heartedness may be counted upon for 
the whole of France, where the Gov- 
ernment to which M. Bidault belongs 
has to perform almost daily tight-rope 
walking tricks to keep in office and 
the Communists are a major political 
party? Nor is France the only coun- 
try in the west with a sufficient dose 
of internal Communism to render any 
but the most plainly and most strictly 
defensive military action against 
Russia advisable. Paris and Mar- 
Seilles are not the only places upon the 
internal incidents of which a ruthless 
censorship will have to be imposed if 
the advice of those who advocate 
“quick preventive action NOW” is 
ever followed. 


Widening gap 


At home,.the week has brought the 

extension of the great dock strike, 
with its direct threat to food supplies 
and its less direct but far-reaching 
effects on national production and the 
export-drive. The most disquieting 
factor, to my mind, about this and 
other recent strikes is that so many 
of them break out and are maintained, 
by large majority votes, in plain 
defiance of the officials of the trade 
unions concerned. To attribute this 
to the coarsely selfish wrong-headed- 
ness of the strikers, is to run away 
from the problem. 


It is quite evident that the links be- 
tween union leaders and men have, 
with the growth of the unions into 
huge bodies, grown too distant and too 
impersonal. The docker and the man 
in the factory have become used to 


looking upon their union leaders as | 


labour-bosses; and the same _ thing, | 
only with even greater force, now | 
applies to the relations between scores | 
of thousands of those who voted 
Labour into power and Mr. Attlee’s 
‘Government. 


But a part at least of the trouble 
is fundamental. There is an enor- 
mous, hard-to-bridge difference be- 
tween the man in the crowd and the 
man in office—the same difference 
roughly as between the party in oppo- 
Sition in Parliament and the party in 
power. If the attempt is to be made 
to express that difference in one word, 
that word is responsibility. Yet it 
does not help us much to recognise 
that difference; all the less because it 
happens so ofter that the man in the 


INFERIORITY 
COM PL EX ‘Write | 


to-da u | 
for | 


is a “ disturbance centre’”’ in sub- 
sconsclousness generating negative 


impulses causing self-conscious- 

ness, Jack of confidence, nervous- FREE \ 
ee weak will, un- | 
sociability lack of enterprise j 
stammering, blushing, forgetful- BOOK, 


ness, “‘nerves,’’ sleeplessness, etc. 
To fight these forces directly ia in vain— 
ERADICATE THEM FOR EVER by recon- 
structing within yourself a powerful, positive 
subconscious mind, as revealed in remarkable 
FREE Bock, which has transformed the lives 
of thousands. Write to-day. All correspond. 
ence is confidential. 


British Institute of 
Practical Psychology 


10A, 


(ZP3), Highbury Place, London, N.5. 


position of responsibility cannot dis- 
close all the reasons for his line of 
action. But the result is that the shop 
stewards are in many cases far more 
representative of rank-and-file feeling 
and opinion than the executives of the 
unions; and that Communism, with its 
soviets within the factories and other 
places of work, is presented with an 
additional point of attractiveness over 
trade unionism. 


Post-Marshall prophecy 


REVIEWING the events of a de- 

cidedly depressing week, it is 
pleasant to be able to conclude with at 
least one cheerful fact: the master 
agreement for American Aid to Eur- 
ope has reached completion. Marshall 
Aid is at last safely ‘‘out of the 
woods.” Sir Oliver Franks seems to 
have succeeded in getting the condi- 
tions softened of U.S.A. control over 
the right values of European curren- 
cies. But I am still incapable of the 
first step towards comprehension of 
what is to happen in the world when 
we have all been set on our feet again 
—each one of us in Europe once more 
capable of«producing goods competi- 
tively—at the end of the Recovery 
Programme. 

Are we all going to sell to one an- 
other, fight each other about markets, 
or sell to the moon? That seems to be 
a fit subject for Wilfred Wellock. 

To me personally the prospect only 
makes the need for a world-planned 
economy and a world government more 
imperative. The alternative as far as 
I can see—which is admittedly only a 
blank wall—must surely be a free-to- 
all fight in which the West’s differences 
with the Soviet’s will be just inci- 
dental. 


Footnote for politicians 


GAINST all this:I should like to 

remind the politicians of what the 
people of this country, apart from 
wanting to live, were really interested 
in this week: the middle-brows in 
cricket and tennis, and the high-brows 
in the Third Programme broadcast 
from Holland of an Austrian Jew’s— 
Gustav Mahler’s—Second Symphony, 
conducted by a German. 


SIX MONTHS’ FOR. 
RECTOR’S SON 


John Wilkinson, son of the Rector 
of Kelston, near Bath, was Tast week 
sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for refusing to comply with the 
conditions on which he was registered 
as a conscientious objector. 

He had continued in his occupation as a 
school-teacher after he had been ordered to 
take full-time land, forestry or hospital work, 
the magistrates were told when the case first 
came before them on May 25. 

He is to appeal against the sentence. 


100 MPs support Amnesty 


Mr. Rhys Davies, MP, supported 
by 100 other Labour MPs, has tabled 
the following motion on the Order 
Paper of the House of Commons: 

“That this House would welcome an 
early reconsideration by His Majesty’s 

Government of the question of an amnesty 

to deserters from the Fighting Services.” 


WERNER VETTER STAYS HERE 


Werner Vetter, the 23-year-old 
PoW who was refused permission to 
stay in this country with his wife 
and child and whose wife was unable 
to pay her fare to Germany, is to 
remain in England. The Home Office 
made this ‘announcement after “ re- 
consideration of all the circum- 
stances.” 


RELEASE DATES FOR CO.s 


The following are the dates when 
conditionally registered COs may ex- 
pect to receive their release notices: 

Men.—Group 77: Oct. 29; 78, Nov. 12; 79: 
Nov. 12. 

Women.—Group 78: Oct. 24; 79, Nov. 15; 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page two). 


Church and pacifism 


Vy HILE one can admit as true 

much of what John Vincent said 
in Peace News on June 18, there 
remains as much that can be critic- 
ised, if not contradicted. 


To John Vincent the attitude of 
the early Church to war is one of a 
simple, unqualified negative. Just as 
Christ renounced war so did the early 
Church. The question is by no means 
so simple. The problem of miiltary 
service as seen by the Church before 
Constantine’s conversion was compli- 
cated by the paganism of the Km- 
perors. Military service meant sacri- 
fice to pagan gods. The voice of the 
early Church never pronounced on the 
general morality of war 


Pacifists have always been in a 
minority—in the Middle Ages as now. 
The Church, having regard to the 
commands of Christ, has always 
taught that obedience to the State 
is justifiable as long as the State 
does not command anything against 
the laws of God. John Vincent’s in- 
terpretation of “Render unto Cesar 
ete.” seems too narrow. It does not 
refer simply to submission to 
an aggressor. We can give the com- 
mand its full weight and still remain 
pacifists. 


In this respect it is noticeable that 
in the pages of Peace News there 1s 
no approach at all to what may be 
| termed the political theory of paci- 
fism. If we are to make an affirma- 
tive contribution to the solution of 
the present problems it is essentiai 
that we each think out the question 
of the origins, authority, etc., of the 
State. 


“With the coming of even fouler 
weapons of war the churches have 
reached a new turning point in their 
history.”” This attitude finds frequent 
expression in Peace News. A scien- 
tific invention, even though it is the 
atomic bomb, has. little to do with 
the morality of war. If you are con- 
vineed that war is justified then you 
will kill one or twenty. The invention 
of the atom bomb has brought th2 
question of war to the front, but the 
question is still the same. 


The Church’s attitude to war has 
always been that there can be a just 
war. The decision of whether a war 
is just or not rests with the in- 
dividual. If war has increased in 
intensify it is the fault not so much 
of t#@ Church but of you and me. 
There is a greater apostasy, that of 
the people from the Church and, 
therefore, from Christ. 

: NOEL TIMMS. 
90- Messina 
West 


Avenue, 
Hampstead, N.W.6. 


Need for exports 


VV HILST deploring equally with 

Cyril Hughes the enormous ex- 
penditure of money and man-power 
upon preparing for the next war, the 
fact remains that unless this country 
exports we shall be unable to provide 
the bare necessities of existence. 
This country does not possess the 
natural resources to provide sufficient 
food to feed, cloth to clothe, or timber 
to house its population. Even if it is 
nossible for us to make ourselves self- 
sufficient in these basic necessities as 
an essential preliminary to the estab- 
Nshment of a pacifist economy, this 
ideal would require many years for its 
accomplishment, and in the meantime 
we have to live. This being the case, 
we cannot escape the necessity of ex- 
porting manufactured goods, perhaps 
luxury goods even, to those countries 
which are able to provide us with 
these necessities. If there is a com- 
petitive trade scramble, we are its 
tmwilling victims, through the size of 
our population and our geographical 
circumstances. 


Under present conditions, it is a 
nearer approach to a pacifist economy 


80: Dec. 6; 81: Dec. 23; 82: Dec. 31: 83: 
Dec. 31. ame 
—CBCO. 


made by CADBURY__ 


to honestly pay for our necessities by 
means of hard work and industria! 
efficiency, than to slacken our efforts 
and become dependent on the charity 
of other nations. The ideals of 
Wellock and others will not be 
brought any nearer to realisation by 
a cessation of our export drive, lead- 
ing to the economic ruin of this 
country ana our still greater depend- 
ence on American big business. 
S. E. WEBB. 

35 Seymour Rozé, 

Gloucester. A 


ISVP team at © 
work in Crete |” 


[HE team of workers sent | o. 
Greece _by the Interna ioe | f 
Voluntary Service for - 
started work at Kalami 0 aks O | 
of Crete after spending some wretnods | i 
the een learning Greek Nil 
of building. i 
Willy Basar, the invernatitil 
Secretary of IVSP, is leadim 
team, which, as reported a 
News on .May %, is compo “land 
ie 


Peace | 


Bi dn itzer 
volunteers from Brifain, Swit# 
and France. 


| 
| 


re-housing: of the 
Materials for this purpose 
somewhat short supply, bu 
progress is nevertheless bet, Pe 
The local population them 
are co-operating in an encor quae) 
manner, and in spite of 14" (0)o% 
difficulties. the team is making 
tempts, not without some succes P| 
get across to their hosts the a! ie 
spirit of IVSP. alti 
The generosity of the inha®! 
Willy Begert reports, is prov ia 
be almost embarrassing. Large. at : 
tities of vegetables, fruit, nd af! 
eggs are offered daily by r¢ mitt! 
poor, young and old, men and be il | 
The present bitter strug iy 
Greece is not, of course, *% | 
matters; but these adverse on 
stances should only serve as 4 va ] 
incentive to the team to demerit 
that co-operation and understii' 0 
can be achieved, even in the ™ 


strife. 
IN BRITAIN TOO 

IVSP will organise at least five 
in Great Britain during the summer wold 
with an average number of about 100 volt 
teers per week. More than 
teers are expected from other count 
all the camps will have a really inter 
aspect. In addition, British voluntede 
being sent to work camps in Austrian 
Finland, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. 
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(| MORE ABOUT GARLIC 
—after 5,000 years 


Garlic—that immemorial rem 
of nature—contains a natural of } 
that is not only powerfully a7 W, 
septic but which can be ¥ i 
within as well as without. ae 
possesses the priceless property 2 |i 
cleansing whatever it contache | { 
Not only does it destroy bacteM™ tia" 0 
within the system and detoxicat® 
the poisoned areas: it exercis™ | 
also a positive action in tonl"> je 
the lymphatic cells of the boy | ‘ 
and purifying the blood stre@ iis 
and the intestines. It is the lymP” Jf , 
surrounding every cell of the boul jie 
that is the favourite lurking P!# a) 
for waste matter and irrital cM epee 
Oil of garlic has the useful hab | 
of penetrating the lymphatic is Hy, 
breaking up toxic accumulatl’ 
and passing it out of the body Y 
way of the blood stream throug! 
pores, kidneys and intestines. 

In its unrefined state, the 
contains a somewhat harsh irrita! 
and this makes it unsuitable ate 
prolonged or intensive treatmel 
And it possesses also a pung® 
and persistent smell which tr A 
mits itself to the breath and og eM 
to the perspiration of the patie™ 11) by 

These objectionable proper al \Pags 

7 | 


- 


belong chiefly to resins conta in (Uy 
in the oil, yet having no part id fat 
its beneficial action. if they coM” 
be removed there would rem@ a 
a detoxicant of vegetable oré d 
non-poisonous, non-caustic, ae 
non-irritant; capable of inhibit af 
infection, liquidating catarrh, ate 
reducing inflammatory conditiow fy 
a natural cleanser of the hume J . 
system, neutralising septic are } 
ditions wherever found and 
creasing resistance to disease 
Moreover, because of its ha" 
less nature, the oil, so refine 
could be administered in # 


reasonable quantity and as oft ba 
as desired. = And it would 9 i 
equally suitable and equally ber 
ficial for babies, children and © 
adults. Dh 
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